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“A MAN LIVED BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
AND SOLD HOT DOGS” 


He was hard of hearing, so he had no radio. 

He had trouble with his eyes, so he had no newspaper. 

But he sold good hot dogs. 

He put up a sign on the highway, telling how good 
they were. 

He stood by the side of the road and cried, “Buy a 
Hot dog, Mister.” 

And people bought. 

He increased his meat and bun orders and he bought 
a bigger grill to take care of his trade. 

He got his son home from college to help him. 

But then something happened. 

His son said, ‘‘Father, haven’t you been listensing to 
the radio? There’s a big depression on. The 
international situation is terrible and the 
domestic situation is even worse.” 

Whereupon the father thought, “‘Well, my son has been 
to college. He listens to the radio and he 
reads the papers, so he ought to know.” 

So, the father cut down on the bun order, took down 
his advertising signs, and no longer bothered to 
stand on the highway to sell hot dogs. 

His hot dog sales fell almost over night. 

“You were right, son,” the father said to the boy. 

“We are certainly in the middle of a great depression!” 


New York State Canners & Freezers Bulletin 


NATIONAL —And speaking of putting up 
PICKLE WEEK — the National Pickle 

ackers Association is hammer- 
ing way at the unusual, as usual, in preparation for 
National Pickle Week May 22-31. Previously the affair 
began around the Fourth of July. It has been moved up 
this year, sensibly, to take advantage of the full picnic 
season beginning on Memorial Day. 

Again this year there is a “Mister Pickle” in the 
Annual Frog Jumping Derby held at the Calayerxas 
County Fair at Angels Camp, California, May 15-18. 
With Owens-Illinois cooperating, the Association is 
sponsoring a disk jockey contest on the subject “The 
Biggest Pickle I was ever In’”—the same “Brooklynese” 
teuch that has put pickles in the national limelight, or 
should we say “picklelight”’, and has zoomed the sales 
of pickles to almost undreamed of proportions. 


S IPTEMBER —Allof which brings to mind that 

enthusiasm for the month-long pro- 
motion of canned foods this September is coming 
swiftly. Most of the important canner associations and 
commodity groups are planning to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. 

The organizations which initiated “September is 
Canned Foods Month” includes the Bartlett Pear Pro- 
gam ,the California Fish Canners Association, Cali- 
fornia Olive Advisory Board, Canners League of Cali- 
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fornia, Cling Peach Advisory Board, and Southern 
California Food Processors Association. Co-sponsor- 
ship has been announced by the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation, the Florida Citrus Commission, Illinois and the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners associations, Maine Canners & 
Freezers Association, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Northwest Canners & Freezers Association, Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, the Wisconsin, Ohio and the Indiana Canners 
associations. 

Many supplier firms are gearing their fall advertis- 
ing and promotion activities to the program, and it 
looks like the largest and most concerted drive behind 
canned foods ever to be staged. The Information Center, 
manned by Howard Eaton, is located at room 800, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco 5. Individuals, and 
groups, planning to participate, are reminded that 
September is now but a few very, very short months 
away. 


NJVGA —Strictly from memory, we would guess it 

was a half a dozen years ago that the 
National Canners Association first announced a cooper- 
ative program between NCA and the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association, to promote the interest 
of younger farm boys in growing canning crops. This 
is one of those programs, like so many others, that re- 
quire the cooperation of the state or regional canners’ 
association to be successful. Typically, a number of 
these latter groups have jumped in with both feet, the 
advantages of the program to the processor being quite 
obvious. It’s difficult to understand, however, why more 
association and more individual members have not 
cooperated actively. 


As might have been expected, the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association, and individual mem- 
bers, are backing the program to the hilt. These folks, 
as everyone knows, are laying special emphasis on 
grower relations, and the NJVGA program provides 
the perfect vehicle. Secretary Bill Sherman advises 
that the Canning Crops Contest should reach a new 
high in that state this year. One canner alone, he says, 
has more than 25 boys participating this year. In. 
Ontario County, more than 50 4-H and FAA boys are 
expected to enroll, with prize money from processors in 
the County totaling over $600. Over a dozen processors 
are participating actively. 

And speaking of grower relations, Michigan Fruit 
Canners last month probably established an all-time 
record in serving dinner to some 1500 fruit growers 
from southwestern Michigan. The size of the group 
would indicate that Michigan Fruit is interested in con- 
sumer relations as well as grower relations. At any 
rate, all items on the menu were grown in Michigan, 
except the meat. Purdue’s Dean of Agriculture, Dr. 
Ear! Butz, the featured speaker, told the large audience 
that by 1975 we will have an increase of from 50 to 75 
percent in consumption of fruits and vegetables. 
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MEETINGS 


The annual Institutional Food Editors Conference was held 
in Chicago May 2 and 3. Shown here Katherine R. Smith 
Director of the Consumer Service Division of the National Can- 
ners Association, reports on the advantages of canned foods for 


institutional food services. 


NCA BOARD MEETING 


Directors of the Natioinal Canners 
Association who will assemble in Wash- 
ington, May 22 and 23, for the Annual 
Spring Meeting of the Board, will hear 
an address by Kenneth B. Keating, Con- 
gressman from New York State, on the 
Administration’s attitude toward “the 
application of the Anti-Trust Laws to 
Business”, and the presentation by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
of the NCA plaque to the 1957 National 
Canning Crops Contest Champion, James 
T. Wormley, 16, of Oswego, Illinois. 


Edward T. Burns, Association Presi- 
dent, will preside over the two sessions 
of the Board that will be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 22, and Friday 
morning, May 23. Mr. Burns is a con- 
stituent of Congressman Keating and 
made all arrangements for him to appear 
before the Board. 


Mr. Keating has been a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary since 
1946 and ranking Republican member for 
the past two years. He has been chair- 
man of the Anti-Trust Sub-Committee of 
this body during the 85th Congress, and 
also chairman of the sub-committee to 
investigate the Department of Justice. 


This will be the second time that Secre- 
tary Benson has acted for NCA in honor- 
ing the Canning Crops Champion. He 
awarded the plaque to the first winner at 
the 1956 Convention in Atlantic City. The 
current champion, James Wormley, was 
selected at the Annual Convention of the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation last December. His selection 
was for his achievement in raising toma- 
toes on two acres of land for the Camp- 
bell Soup Company when he had a yield 
of 22.7 tons per acre. 80 percent of his 
crop graded U.S. No. 1, 18 percent U. S. 
No. 2, and only 2 percent were culls. His 
costs were $977.15 and his selling price of 
$1401.02 resulted in a profit of $423.87. 
Young Wormley will make a speech in 
response to Secretary Benson’s com- 
ments. He will be entertained by NCA 
during his three day stay in Washington 
with a sightseeing visit to the Beltsvill 
Experiment Station, audiences with his 


senators and congressmen and interviews 
on network farm radio and TV programs. 

Other features of the Thursday after- 
noon session will be a slide presentation 
of the total NCA program for increasing 
public acceptance of canned foods, with 
introductory remarks by Executive 
Secretary Carlos Campbell, and a report 
on the activities of the Research Labora- 
tories by Dr. Ira I. Somers, Director. 

The Friday morning meeting will be a 
closed executive session, which will deal 
with the Association’s finances and cur- 
rent official business. 


PCA DIRECTORS 
HOLD SPRING MEETING 


The Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association met at Penn- 
sylvania State University, State College, 
Pennsylvania, on May 1 to discuss means 
for better and more effective ways of 
marketing Pennsylvania canned foods, 
and to tour the pilot processing labora- 
tory located on the University campus. 

Dr. Wayne Lee of Penn State, met with 
the Sales and Merchandising Committee 
and discussed the possibility of develop- 
ing a marketing project. A number of 
excellent suggestions were submited and 
Dr. Lee and the committee will go to 
work to develop several of the ideas that 
were presented. 

Dr. Frank Thomas, who is in charge of 
the pilot processing laboratory, and who 
also supervises the teaching of the ad- 
vanced course in the food processing cur- 
riculum, conducted the tour of the labora- 
tory. All present were much impressed 
with the laboratory set up and equipment 
available for research. (Dr. Thomas is 
leaving Penn State on June 1 to accept 
a position with the North Carolina State 
University.) 

Dr. R, E. Larson, head of the Horticul- 
tural Department, was present on the 
inspection tour and discussed with mem- 
bers of the Board several of the problems 
confronting his department, one of which 
is the noticeable lack of interest of 
students. 


PCA President, John A. Houser, sug- 
gested that members of the Board do 
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some recruiting work in their own areas 
and recommended that the canners visit 
with their high school guidance councilors 
and outline to them the possible careers 
in the processing industry, that they 
might pass along such information to 
students who are likely prospects for 
the food processing field. Mr. Hauser 
called particular attention to the bro- 
chure on “Careers in Horticulture”, which 
contains a complete outline of the many 
and varied occupations a student in hor- 
ticulture may pursue, copies of which are 
available from the Association’s head- 
quarters. 

The Seventh Annual PCA Golf Tourna- 
ment was conducted in conjunction with 
the Board Meeting, the top honors going 
to Bob Free of the Hungerford Packing 
Company. His foursome was made up of 
Ty Young of Charles G. Summers, Jr., 
Inc., Joe Fullerton of Hanover Canning 
Company, and Sid Barteau of American 
Can Company. Bob was presented a 
trophy at a dinner held in the evening. 


NATIONAL FOOD 
SALES CONFERENCE 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has announced completion of mailing 
of the official hotel reservation forms for 
the National Food Sales Conference to be 
held in Chicago beginning December 13. 

All of the leading Loop hotels will be 
used, with principals getting the first 
call. The announcement emphasized that 
each hotel is equally important for the 
convention, as there will be no designa- 
tion of a headquarters hotel, and all of 
them are centrally located. 


As last year, no specific dates are set 
for the ending of the Conference. The 
length of stay will depend on the amount 
of time necessary for individual princi- 
pals and brokers to complete necessary 
conferences. Delegates are requested not 
to make appointments on Saturday, the 
13th, during the all-day NFBA conven- 
tion business session. All reservation 
requests are to be forwarded, on official 
hotel reservation blanks, to Mrs. Bur- 
detta Lofland of the Association office, 
who will manage the NFBA convention 
department. 
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WISCONSIN SANITATION 
CONFERENCES 


Wisconsin Canners Association and the 
National Canners Association will jointly 
sponsor two Sanitation Conferences for 
Wisconsin canners, the first at the 
Charles Hotel, Marshfield, on June 3, and 
the second at the Retlaw Hotel, Fond du 
Lae, on June 4. Each conference will run 
from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. and will be con- 
ducted by J. W. Bell and C. W. Bohrer of 
the Washington Research Laboratory of 
National Canners Association. 

While the program will be open to 
management and technical personnel, it 
is intended primarily for superinten- 
dents, foremen, and foreladies, and the 
locations have been selected to make it 
convenient for canners in both the north- 
ern and southern parts of the state to 
attend. 

The presentation will employ slides 
showing good vs bad practices, methods 
of preventing contamination, and the re- 
lation of bacteria to sanitation and pro- 
cessing. 

Similar conferences were recently pre- 
sented by the NCA Laboratories in 
Maryland and New Jersey, and another 
series is to be held in Indiana and Ohio 
in July. 


Poznan International Trade Fair—E. 
F. Triz, manager of market develop- 
ment for FMC International, a division 
of the Food Machinery & Chemical Cor- 
poration, has been selected a member of 
a four-man United States Trade Mission 
team, sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which will visit 
Poland and its International Trade Fair 
at Poznan for the purpose of establishing 
closer commercial ties between that 
country and the United States. The team 
is made up of three prominent American 
business men and one government offi- 
cial. Other businessmen members of the 
group are: Daniel Karpinski, president of 
the Westlof Tool & Die Company, De- 
troit; Egil Krogh, chairman of the Board 
of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, 
New York department store. Ernest 


Rubin, chief of the Eastern European 
Section, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
will head the mission. The mission will 
confer with Polish government officials 
charged with the conduct of that coun- 
try’s International trade, and will estab- 
lish headquarters in the Trade Informa- 
tion Center in the new U. S. Pavilion at 
the Poznan International Trade Fair. The 
Fair will open on June 8 and close on 
June 22. 


DEATHS 


James Drummond Dole, founder of the 
Hawaiian pineapple industry, died on 
May 14 at his home in Honolulu after 
suffering a heart attack. He was 80 years 
old. Mr. Dole went to Hawaii in 1899 
when he was 22 years old. He started 
growing pineapples in Oahu and organ- 
ized the Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
in 1901 starting with 16 employes. The 
company now has about 3300 year round 
employes and about 7800 during the 
packing season. 

Before undertaking this venture, Jim 
Dole visited the offices of this publication 
to seek out the advice of our Editor, 
Arthur I. Judge. He was told that he 
had a tremendous educational job to do 
since the American people were not 
accustomed to eating the ripe product 
but were used to the “fresh” product 
shipped in from Puerto Rico, which was 
white in color, woody in texture, but of 
a delicate, delicious flavor. Jim Dole had 
his difficulties in the beginning, but in 
1908 he began a campaign to advertise 
Hawaiian pineapple without regard to 
brand name, using for his slogan “Don’t 
ask for pineapple alone, insist on Hawai- 
ian pineapple’. It was then that the 
business began to prosper. 

Mr. Dole retired as chairman of the 


‘Board of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 


pany in 1948 after serving as president 
and manager for 29 years, a director for 
45 years, and Board chairman for 16 
years. He is survived by his wife, three 
sons, two daughters, and 12 grand- 
children. 


Continental Can Company has contrib- 
uted $1,000 to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis for use in UC’s canning 
research program. The presentation was 
made by Horace M. Blinn, vice president 
in charge of Continental’s Pacific Metal 
Division, to Dr. Stanley Freeborn, provo 
of the Davis campus, who said that the 
gift would be used to purchase a new 
heat exchanger to be used by the Depart- 
ment of Food Technology, which conducts 
research in food canning methods and re- 
lated problems. 


Hoffman - LaRoche — Arthur J. King 
and John H. Stuart, the two top sales- 
men of the Vitamin Division, were hon- 
ored recently at a special banquet at Sky- 
top, Pennsylvania. Mr. King was pre- 
sented with the Barell Award by Roche 
President L. D. Barney. Mr. Stuart was 
presented with the Vice President’s 
Award by Vitamin Division General Man- 
ager, Robert W. Smith. Mr. King’s award 
was for having achieved the best sales 
record during the year. Mr. Stuart had 
the largest sales increase for the year in 
the Vitamin Division. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis No. 2’s) 


CANNED. 5/4/57 5/3/58 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 4,657,754 3,911,831 
Orange Juice 6,921,505 6,013,740 
Combination Juice ........ 1,983,122 1,653,289 
13,562,381 11,578,860 
Grapefruit Sections ...... 2,150,368 2,368,207 
Tangerine Juice .............. 395,039* 128,529* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000 of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 
5/4/57 5/3/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 


18/6Z 8,267 18,600 7,883 17,736 
24/122 . 1,913 4,305 1,971 4,434 
12/322 990 2,970 474 1,423 
Bulk Gals. 6,860 8,208 


THE WINNER—Robert K. (Bob) Free, Hungerford Packing 
Co., right, was the winner of the Seventh Annual Pennsylvania 
Canners Association Golf Tournament held at State College, Pa., 
May 1, in connection with the Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Ty Young, Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., marks 
down the score, while Joe Fullerton, Hanover Canning Co., and 
Sid Barteau, American Can Co., complete the foursome. Bob was 
presented with the PCA Silver Tray Trophy at a dinner held 
at the Eutaw House at State College that evening. 
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Maine Canners & Freezers Association 
—F. Webster Browne, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Maine Canners & Freezers 
Association, has announced that the 46th 
Annual Meeting will be held at the 
Colony, Kennebunkport, Maine, June 16, 
17 and 18. 


Association of Canners State and Re- 
gional Secretaries will hold its Annual 
Spring Meeting in the Hamilton Room of 
the Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., May 22, beginning at 9:30 go 
The Secretaries will hear a report by 
Howard Eaton, executive director of 
“September is Canned Foods Month”, 
who will describe the various promotional 
support activities that are in the process 
of being developed by various companies, 
associations, and supply interests. Dr. 
Ira Somers, director of research for the 
National Canners Association, will ex- 
plain the proposed cannery waste dis- 
posal research project to be conducted 
with the aid of national government 
agencies. 


Dr. Howard D. Brown, Worthington, 
Ohio, who for many years rendered in- 
valuable service to the Ohio Canning 
Industry, when on the staff of Ohio State 
University, was elected to the Board of 
Directors, Research and Development 
Associates Quartermasters Food Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces at 
a recent meeting in Chicago. Clarence 
K. Wiseman, Armour & Company is pres- 
ident. Dr. Brown is presently coordinator 
of research for the National Potato Chip 
Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Friday Canning Corporation, New 
Richmond, Wisconsin, is revising the pro- 
duction setup for green and wax beans 
to make it a continuous operation, and 
installing equipment for the packing of 
French style beans. 


Bramble Canning Corp. — R. A. 
Bramble, president of A. E. Bramble & 
Son, Inc. and Bramble Canning Corpora- 
tion announces the appointment of 
Everett T. Shockley of Salisbury to the 
position of executive vice-president. Mr. 
Shockley will assist Mr. Bramble in all 
phases of his business. Mr. Shockley, as 
of May 1, 1958, resigned from National 
Can Corporation with whom he has been 
associated for the past 11 years on the 
Eastern Shore. 


Mery] Sullivan, former director of the 
NCA Labeling Research Division, has 
been appointed executive vice president 
of the National Wholesale Drygoods 
Association. Mr, Sullivan took over man- 
agement of the association office at 40 
Worth Street, New York City, on May 1. 


Springbrook Packing Company, Spring- 
brook, Ore.—J. R. Rentfro has resigned 
as manager and is being succeeded by R. 
M. Hovee, who was formerly secretary 
treasurer of the company, a position he 
has held for the past ten years. 


Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, has purchased the 
Rockland Canning Company from Leo 
Powers and associates. The new acqui- 
tion is a two line pea and corn plant 
located five miles from the company’s 
present plant at Cambria. 


Durand Canning Company, Durand, 
Wisconsin, is completely rearranging its 
bean canning lines. Two more snippers 
and several new graders and cutters have 
been added. A new No 10 line is being 
added for green and wax beans, both 
whole and cut, and a French style line is 
being installed. French style green beans 
and French style wax beans will be 
packed in the No. 303 cans. Two mechan- 
ical harvesters have been added this 
year so that the crop will now be 100 
percent mechanically picked. The entire 
handling of raw products is being pal- 
letized. 


Bush Brothers Company, Dandridge, 
Tennessee vegetable canners, this year is 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
business begun by A. J. Bush at Chestnut 
Hill, Tennessee. The business, estab- 
lished with the objectives to produce and 
distribute good quality canned foods at 
fair prices, and to give customers a de- 
pendable, satisfactory source of supply, 
has been carried on by the sons of the 
founder and now operates plants at 
Dandridge, Tennessee, Clinton, Tennes- 
see, and Blytheville, Arkansas. Pres- 
ent officers of the company are: Fred C. 
Bush, president; H. C. Bush, vice presi- 
dent; Jack T. Bush, factory superinten- 
dent; S. B. Bush, secretary-treasurer; 
Shell R. Clevenger, vice president and 
sales manager; and C. J. Ethier, assist- 
ant sales manager. 


J 


American Spice Trade Association— 
William L. MacMillan, president of the 
Woolson Spice Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
was elected President at the 52nd Annual 
Convention of the group held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, May 8. Howard C. 
pang McCormick & Company, Baltimore, 

as elected Vice President; Albert EF, 
Keogler, Albert Ehlers, Inc., Brooklyn, 
Treasurer. 


Albany Food Products, Albany, Ore- 
gon, is installing equipment for retail 
packaging of corn, green beans, wax 
beans, and French style beans, which will 
be marketed under the “Snow-Peak” label 
and under buyers’ labels. These packs 
will be in addition to the present packs 
of retail strawberries and red raspber- 
ries. Up to this time the company has 
packed institutional and bulk items only. 


Washington Canners Cooperative, Van- 
couver, Wash.—Vinton Erickson of Van- 
couver, has been elected a director of 
Washington Canners to succeed his 
father, Frank, who had served continu- 
ously on the Board from the time the 
cooperative was organized 30 years ago. 
All officers of the cooperative were re- 
elected. They are: R. S. Durkee, Presi- 
dent; Charles Morrison, Vice-President; 
Josephine Holmes, Secretary; and Walter 
Cebula, Treasurer. 


Church Creek Canning Company—Bob 
Kirwan, immediate past president of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, and for- 
mer vice president in charge of produc- 
tion for Coastal Foods of Cambridge, 
Maryland, has purchased Coastal’s to- 
mato plants at Church Creek and Oak 
Grove, Maryland, and has incorporated 
as the Church Creek Canning Company 
with offices at Cambridge, Maryland. 


Merger — Formal announcement has 
been made of the merger of two of the 
largest apple processors in California, 
these being the Sebastopol Co-operative 
Cannery and the Sebastopol Apple Grow- 
ers Union, both with headquarters and 
plants at Sebastopol, Calif. The co-opeia- 
tives have assets totaling about $2,00),- 
000 and a membership of about 500. Wil- 
liam Overstreet, manager of the ¢o- 
operative, announced that the merger 
was made to consolidate sales campaig1s 
and increase operational efficiency. 
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The California Packing Corporation, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif., reports sales of $325,451,558 for 
the fiscal year ended February 28, setting 
an all-time record. -Sales for the year be- 
fore reached $287,632,236 mark. But net 
earnings for the year declined to $8,427,- 
828, from $12,602,394, the previous year. 
In his annual report to stockholders, 
President R. G. Lucks noted that unit 
margins in the industry were at the low- 
est levels in many years. Very large 
packs and high inventories brought about 
intensive competition and a squeeze on 
profits. Directors, however, declared a 
5 percent stock dividend, the same as las: 
year, as well as the regular cash dividend. 


Mrs. Tillie Lewis, president of Flotill 
Products, Ine., Stockton, Calif., reports 
net sales for 1957 of $20,183,251 against 
$21,407,635 in 1956. Production was cur- 
tailed because of a shorter processing 
season on tomatoes and profit margins 
were reduced by increased costs. 


Brockway Glass Company —G. A. 
Mengle, president since October 1949, and 
who has served as chairman of the Board 
since November 1954, following the re- 
tirement of Robert L. Warren, Sr., has 
been elected chairman of the Board and 
chief executive officer of Brockway Glass 
Company. Finley D. Hess, executive vice 
president, has been elected president of 
the firm. 


CHAMP GETS RECOGNITION — Roy 
Woodhams, second from right, presents 
a check to Donald Heinzman and congra- 
tulates him on being named the beet 
growing champion of New York and 


northeast. Smiling his approval on the 
left is Edward Cockram, Ontario County 
4-H leader. 


CHAMPION BEET GROWER 


The top beet grower for New York 
State and the northeast region is Donald 
Heinzman of Geneva. The Canning Crop 
Division award was announced by the 


National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation. Heinzman won over 31 other 
contestants. 


Don made a special trip to Springfield, 
Ill., on December 12, to receive a gold 
wrist watch, a gold filled NJVGA lapel 
pin, a maroon jacket, and a $25 cash 
award. He also appeared on radio station 
WGVA. Later he received a cash award 
of $100 from the New York State Canners 
and Freezers Association, at their annual 
convention. 


Roy Woodhams, Head Fieldman for 
Alton Canning Co. presented Don with a 
$25 award for his outstanding crop of 43 
tons of beets on 3 acres. The crop was 
planted June 27; Ferry-Morse Detroit 
Dark Red seed was used. One thousand 
Ibs. of 5-10-10 with 5% borax was ap- 
plied per acre, followed ky 500 Ibs. of 
rock salt per acre. 


During the presentation, Mr. Woodhams 
offered some sound advice to other young 
award hopefuls when he‘ said, “The ex- 
cellent reports and records turned in by 
Don had much to do with his winning.” 
Don was also fortunate in having the ad- 
vice of Edward Cree Ontario County 
4-H leader. 


a 
Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 


Sussex, Wisconsin, is installing new corn 
equipment for the coming season’s pack. 


PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR : 
FRUITS VEGETABLES SEA FOOD MEATS 


From a typical page in the 


ROBINS CATALOG 


Robins Thermotic Blancher 
provides Full-Flavor blanching 


~ How to blanch mushrooms, fruits and vegetables and 
still retain the full flavor was a food processing 
problem until Robins developed the thermotic 
blancher . . . which retains flavor and reduces 
shrinkage by blanching foods in their own broths. 


Robins is a specialist in designing and producing 
machines like this for the food processing industry. 
Whether you process shrimp or sauerkraut... 
whether your need is a single unit or a complete plant 
layout . .. you’ll find the machinery and the answers 
by contacting your Robins representative. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


Comments on crop developments as of 
May 1 by U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting 
Board: 


MAINE: In Aroostook County, where 
most of Maine’s peas are grown, land was 
still too wet to work on May 1. Planting 
there will continue until mid-June. Else- 
where in the State, planting was slowly 
getting under way, although the ground 
was still wet and some fields were blank- 
eted with snow. 


NEW YORK: In the Hudson Valley, 
about one-fourth of the acreage had been 
seeded by May 1. At low elevations, 
planting was on schedule but on higher 
ground rain has delayed field work. -In 
western New York, most firms have been 
able to plant on schedule, but in some 
locations rain held up seeding. About 70 
percent of the acreage was in by May 1. 
Growing conditions are reported good 
and moisture is adequate. Early peas 
are just starting to come up and stands 
are very good. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Planting of peas in 
southern Pennsylvania started 10 days 
later than usual because of cold, wet 
weather. Planting was active by April 
14 and had been completed by May 1. In 
the northern part of the State, planting 
started on schedule and will be completed 
by May 15. Growing conditions are ex- 
cellent. 


NEW JERSEY: Condition of the New Jer- 
sey crop is reported to be generally good. 
Planting was delayed slightly by wet 
weather but was completed about on 
schedule. Crop development has_ been 
slowed by below normal temperatures 
during March and April. Growing con- 
ditions were good in late April. 


MARYLAND: Pea planting in Maryland 
and Delaware was held up by wet 
weather and started 2 weeks later than 
normal. Planting was about finished by 
May 1 on the Eastern Shore. Germina- 
tion was satisfactory in the more favor- 
ably located fields but many flat and 
poorly drained fields had an excessive 
accumulation of moisture from heavy and 
prolonged rains. In these fields, stands 
are fair to poor. West of the Chesapeake 
Bay, considerable acreage remained to 
be planted after May 1. Growers were 
expected to continue to plant green peas 
through the first week or 10 days of May. 
Soil conditions are excellent and good 
stands are reported. 


OHIO: In the northern part of the 
State, about 80 percent of the acreage is 
in. Conditions there are reported as good. 
In southern Ohio, the season is late and 
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precipitation is reported to be below 
normal, 


INDIANA: Virtually all pea acreage has 
been seeded and it went in on schedule. 
Plants in earliest fields are about 5 inches 
tall. Stands are good. Growing condi- 
tions in Indiana are reported to be ex- 
cellent. i 


ILLINOIS:Warm weather in April got 
the crop off to a good start. Conditions 
have been favorable for growth of peas 
and completion of seeding. Early peas 
are up and most of them look good, but 
freezing temperatures April 28-29 did 
some damage in northern counties. 


WISCONSIN: By May 1 most firms had 
a fourth to a third of their acreage in. 
Above normal temperatures the first 
three weeks in April got pea planting 
started earlier than usual this year. How- 
ever, temperatures dropped sharply late 
in the month and weather has remained 
cold since then. Planting since April 21 
has been slowed by cold weather and 
some firms stopped seeding to wait for 
more favorable conditions. Below freez- 
ing temperatures April 28 and 29 were 
the lowest of record for so late in the 
season. They caused scattered damage 
to early peas but the exact extent of loss 
could not be determined early in May. 
It does appear that the bulk of the acre- 
age planted escaped serious injury. 
Freezes at this stage are usually of less 
concern than those which occur when 
plants are in bud or bloom. Recent cold 
weather retarded vine growth and slowed 
germination. This slowing of growth 
coupled with delay in planting will upset 
harvest schedules. Most firms report that 
the stands and conditions of early fields 
rate from good to excellent. However, 
soil moisture is inadequate in most loca- 
tions and additional rain is needed. 


MINNESOTA AND IOWA: Low tempera- 
tures in southern Minnesota and adja- 
cent points in Iowa late in April slowed 
planting and growth of green peas. On 
April 29, some damage to early fields re- 
sulted from below freezing temperatures. 
The retarding effects of cold weather are 
more serious than frost injury since they 
may cause the first four or five plantings 
to mature almost simultaneously. 


IDAHO: Early fields are up to very good 
stands. Moisture reserves are excellent 
and soil is in good shape. Seeding was 
delayed 18 days by rain but late fields 
were expected to be planted the first half 
of May. Peas have escaped frost injury. 


EASTERN OREGON AND EASTERN WASH- 
INGTON: Planting in the Blue Mountain 
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area and in the southeastern part of 
Washington was delayed by rainy 
weather during April. It is expected that 
planting will continue in the higher alti- 
tudes until May 15. However, heavy rains 
damaged some acreage but most early 
fields are looking good. At Yakima, grow- 
ing conditions are excellent. Planting 
is complete and harvest will start the last 
week in May. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON: Around Puget 
Sound, the season is favorable for plant- 
ing green peas and growers are active 
preparing seeds beds and getting their 
seed into the ground. Contract negotia- 
tions have held up planting in some 
areas. 


DIRECT CROP REPORTS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 10 — Soils 
are reported as “very wet” and in most 
parts of the two state area, corn planted 
has not ever been started. Last year 
about 40 percent of the corn crop had 
been planted by May 10. Hardly any 
plowing was done last week and as the 
week ended half of the corn land re- 
mained to be plowed. On Sunday, May 
4, torrential rains and hail caused serious 
damage in Southern counties on both 
sides of the Bay. About a third of the 
tomato acreage in Kent County, Dela- 
ware has been set out but little acreage 
has been planted elsewhere on the Penin- 
sula. Thousands of tomato plants have 
arrived from the South but are being held 
in storage until the fields dry sufficiently 
to permit planting. Asparagus cutting 
continues. Early planted peas are in 
bloom on the Shore. Rains last week 
again interferred with orchard spraying 


‘and some growers of apples are fearful 


of bad scab infestations and poor pollina- 
tion of late blooming apples because of 
rainy weather. 

FRUITLAND, IDAHO, May 12 — Sweet 
corn acreage the same as last year; aver- 
age crop conditions. Have not as yet been 
affected by excess moisture. Prospects 
for sour cherries look good. Prospects for 
purple plums point to another light crop 
but too early to tell for sure. 

AUDUBON, IOWA, May 6—Planning just 
about the same acreage on corn, a little 
less if anything. Planting will start 
next week. Some field varieties being 
planted this week in this section. Mois- 
ture is adequate for planting right now. 
Southern Iowa had recent heavy rains. 
Insect pests not prominent so far but it’s 
a little early for them. Plenty of acre- 
age available. 


NEW JERSEY, May 12—New Jersey 
farmers expect to produce more aspara.- 
gus this year than last. Present pros- 
pects are for a smaller strawberry crop. 
The forecast for 1958 asparagus produc. 
duction is 80,400,000 pounds, compared 
with 72,200,000 pounds in 1957. The in- 
crease in production is due partly to an 
increase in acreage and partly to antici- 
pated higher yields. Asparagus is being 
grown on 33,500 acres this year, 700 more 
than last season. Present crop conditions 
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indicate that 1958 yields will average 
2.400 pounds per acre, compared with 
2200 pounds in 1957, but still 200 pounds 
helow the last seven-year average. Acre- 
ave and yields of strawberries show de- 
cline from last year, resulting in a drop 
in production. Present crop prospects 
are for a total of 358,000 16-quart crates, 
grown on 2,600 acres. Last year 397,000 
crates were produced on 2,800 acres. The 
anticipated yield for 1958, 138 crates per 
acre, compares with 142 crates per acre 
in 1957. 

CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, May 9—Acreage of 
peas is small but that which is planted 
looks good so far. We expected to start 
planting corn during the week of May 1. 
However, due to wet weather we have 
not been able to plant and will not be 
able to get in the fields for several days, 
with good drying weather. This means 
our planting schedule will be two weeks 
late as of today. 


ALBANY, ORE., May 7—Three weeks till 
harvesting of strawberries. Price of 12c 
seems to be indicated at this time. Yel- 
low wax and green bush beans planted 
during good weather the past 10 days. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 1—Pea planting 
in the southern part of the state was 
completed a few days ago. Believe 80 
percent of last year’s acreage is general 
in this area. Rainfall for the past four 
days will be a further help to the mois- 


ture situation. When fields have dried off 
planting of sweet corn, green and wax 
beans, and tomatoes will start. Expect 
to plant only about 60 to 65 percent of 
the wax bean acreage planted in 1957. 


“ CLEARFIELD, UTAH, “May 5 — Tomato 
acreage 3 percent above 1957. Carrot 
acreage same as 1957. No beets planted 
in 1957 and 1958 acreage 5 percent less 
than 1956. No green beans planted in 
1957 and 1958 acreage 10 percent less 
than 1956. 


PERRY, UTAH, May 7—Peas are all 
planted. Just coming out of the ground; 
condition good. Rain would help. Just 
about ready to plant tomatoes; should be 
in full swing after the 12th. 


WISCONSIN, May 9—Southern Wiscon- 
sin is experiencing one of the driest 
springs since 1860. Had negligible rains 
in the Southern area to near normal in 
the North this past week. Temperatures 
continue to average 5 degrees below nor- 
mal. Seed beds are quite dry although 
sufficient moisture for satisfactory ger- 
mination. Believe rather severe frost 
damage to peas from the April 29 freeze. 
All plantings made prior to April 25 
show serious growing point damage 
which is estimated at 35 percent injury 
on the first 30 percent of acreage planted. 
Apparently all emerged peas were dam- 
aged. On May 6 corn planting got under 
way with ideal seed beds but rather cool 


soil temperatures, as against a May 1 
starting point last year. Weather per- 
mitting, 12 percent of acreage is to be 
planted this week. 


WISCONSIN, May 9—Planting of can- 
ning crops have been slowed for a sec- 
ond week due to below normal tempera- 
tures. The planted pea acreage ranges 
from 33 to 70 percent in the Southern and 
Eastern Parts of the State, and from 8 
to 51 percent in the Northern and West- 
ern parts. Canners are watching early 
fields closely for evidence of frost dam- 
age. Soil moisture is still sufficient in 
most places but some areas in the South- 
ern and Eastern parts need rain. Plant- 
ing of sweet corn, beets, carrots and 
spinach is under way in some areas and 
some beet, carrot, and spinach acreage 
has already been replanted as the seed 
was blown out. 


WISCONSIN, May 11—No rain in May 
to date. Weather not good for peas as it 
is too dry. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., May 10—Pea crop about 
50 percent planted which is normal. Mois- 
ture very short in Wisconsin. Started 
planting corn on May 5, which is normal 
starting time. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 7—We are 
having a late, dry spring. Freezing tem- 
peratures up to May 5. Top soil mois- 

(Continued on Page 15) 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MD 


@ 


1,000-Gallon 


“CHEF'S DELIGHT” 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 

Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMWMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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WASHINGTON 


FDA POSTPONES LABELING 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has postponed for one year to September 
17, 1959, the effective date of its order 
requiring the listing of ingredients on the 
labels of certain non-standardized food 
products. 

Among the products involved are cer- 
tain canned vegetables, canned clams, 
fish roe, shrimp, lemon and orange ex- 
tracts, malted milk, olives in brine, and 
sauer kraut. The Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs had received requests from 
the National Canners Association, Can- 
ners League of California, Northwest 
Canners & Freezers Association, Califor- 
nia Olive Association, New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association, and 
other members of the canning industry, 
for an extension of the effective date 
because of the need for additional time to 
agree on standards of identity for certain 
of the affected commodities, which has 
resulted in the postponement of the effec- 
tive date of the order. 


ZERO ARAMITE TOLERANCE 
CHALLENGED 


The U. S. Rubber Company disagreeing 
with an April 26 proposal of the Food 
and Drug Administration that the toler- 
ance for the pesticide ‘““Aramite” on fruits 
and vegetables should be reduced from 
one part per million to zero, has re- 
quested F & D to refer its new proposal 
to an advisory committee of nationally 
known scientists for decision. 

The F & D proposal is based on toxicity 
data which shows that Aramite when 
fed in large amounts caused tumors in 
rats and dogs. Mr. Earles Ebers, Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rub- 
ber, pointed out that in 1955 when FDA 
made a similar proposal, the decision of 
the company was upheld by an advisory 
committee of nationally known medical 
experts, pathologists, and entomologists, 
and after reviewing the toxicity data, 
recommended, and FDA granted, a toler- 


ance of one part per million for the pesti- 
cide. Mr. Ebers said that this data ob- 
tained over a period of eight years, and 
costing more than half a million dollars, 
shows that Aramite will not cause tumors 
in rats or dogs at the dosages now being 
used on food crops. At dietary levels 
hundreds of times greater than those 
found in treated crops, Aramite must be 
fed daily over a prolonged period of time 
to produce liver tumors in these animals; 
that the type of hepatoma or liver tumor 
caused by Aramite in these animals is 
not equivalent to the liver tumor which 
is observed rarely in man; and finally, 
that the data supports the use of the 
chemical under the present tolerance of 
one part per million and that under these 
conditions it is safe for humans. 


CANADA STUDIES 
NEW TARIFF RATES 


Following appeals from Canadian pro- 
ducers, the Canadian Tariff Board last 
year conducted a study of the Canadian 
tariff status of fruits and vegetables. 
Public hearings on the subject were held 
in Canada last July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and the Board recommended cer- 
tain tariff changes for investigation by 
the Committee For Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. The Canadian proposal would 
increase the rate of duty on a number of 
canned and frozen foods entering Canada 
from the United States. 


In preparation for the investigation, 
the CRI has invited interested parties 
to present their views as to the possible 
effect on the United States trade. In 
addition the committee invites the sub- 
mission of views regarding concessions 
which the United States might seek from 
Canada as compensation, as well as views 
concerning possible upward adjustment 
in United States rates of duty on com- 
modities of which Canada is an important 
supplier, and which are now the subject 
of concessions to Canada in the general 
agreement. 


Written views should be submitted in 
15 copies to the Committee for Reci- 


procity Information, 
D. C. by June 16. 


Washington 25, 


The following is a list of canned and 
frozen fruit and vegetable products to 
which the Canadian proposals relate, and 
on which CRI invites public views: 


Present Proposed 
Product Rate Rate* 
Asparagus (canned) ad valorum 15% 2214% 
Asparagus (frozen) ad valorum 17144% 
Cranberry Jelly & Cranberry 
Sauce or Preserves, per Ib....... 3¢ 
Berries (frozen) per 2¢ 
Peaches (frozen) per Ib........ 
Peaches (canned) per Ib 2¢ 2M%¢ 
Apricots (canned) per Ib 2¢ 2%¢ 
Cherries (canned) per Ib am l¢ 1%¢ 
Prunes (canned) per 


* Report by the Tariff Board relative to the in- 
vestigation ordered by the Minister of Finance re. 
specting fruits and vegetables, October 15, 1957, 


GLASS CONTAINER CLOSURES 


COMMERCIAL CLOSURES — Shipments of 
metal and plastic caps in March 
amounted to 1,905 million units, 27 per- 
cent above February and 51 _ percent 
above March 1957 shipments the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census reports. No allow- 
ance has been made for usual seasonal 
changes or number of working days in 
compiling the figures in this release or in 
computing percentage changes from pre- 
vious periods. 

Shipments of milk bottle closures in 
March at 931 million units, were 4 per- 
cent above February shipments. 


CROWNS — Shipments of crowns in 
March totaled 14.9 million gross, 69 per- 
cent below shipments in February and 48 
percent below the shipments in March 
1957. 


HOME CANNING CLOSURES — Shipments 
of metal screw bands increased from 115 
thousand gross in February to 153 thou- 
and gross in March. Shipments of metal 
lids totaled 510 thousand gross in March 
compared with shipments of 423 thousand 
gross in February. 

These data represent complete cover- 
age and are based on reports submitted 
by 583 companies operating 76 plants. 


| Freddy the Freezer makes a discovery... 


That's right. You're using our vitamin 
C to protect natural color and flavor. 
You're using enough to make a label 
claim without extra cost. 


Here’s what your labels can say— 
“one 4-ounce portion provides 100% 
of the minimum daily adult require- 
ment of vitamin C.” 


= 


[ [ose 


So Freddy has 
e 


new labels printed 


Al 


Freddy’s sales boom, 
Yours can, too, 
because people are 
vitamin C conscious. 


Find out more from the 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc, 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fill-in Buying Continues — Tomato Canners 
Rushing Early Packs — Asparagus Pack Lags 
— Peas Show Firmer Tone — Shopping For 
Corn — Higher Citrus Prices Expected — 
California Fruits Firm—Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, New York, May 16, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Reports from 
various parts of the country indicate that 
canners in “early” packing sections are 
rushing to get aboard the canned tomato 
bandwagon before the volume producing 
areas get into production. Elsewhere on 
the canned foods front, asparagus pack- 
ing in both the East and in California is 
running well behind earlier indications, 
with consequent strength in the price 
basis. Texas canners during thé week 
came out with openings on new pack pine- 
apple, which they import from Mexico 
and can, 


THE OUTLOOK — Aside from a few 
items, distributors reportedly have their 
inventory position well balanced for the 
interim period before the new packs begin 
moving in volume. Under such conditions, 
and with news on the “recession front” 
still conflicting, hand-to-mouth buying, 
strictly on a fill-in basis, appears in pros- 
pect for most items for the balance of the 
current marketing season. 


TOMATOES — With tomatoes from 
last season’s pack largely cleared in 
wanted sizes and grades from canners’ 
hands in the Tri-States, Midwest, and 
California, canners in Florida and Texas 
are rushing early packs to take advan- 
tage of current market levels. Florida 
canners are reported to be moving out 
their pack as fast as it goes into the cans, 
with standard 1s commanding $1.20, 303s 
*!.75, while in Texas canners are quoting 
standard 1s at $1.20 and 303s at $1.55, 
with a few 10s at $7.75, all f.o.b. can- 
nevies. California cannery offerings cur- 
r-ntly are limited to standard 2%s at 
2 10-$2.15 and 10s at $7.50-$7.75. 


\SPARAGUS—Canning operations in 
Cs ifornia are reported lagging well be- 
hid even the curtailed levels looked for 
Onya few short weeks back. High prices 
lv: raw stock and the possibility that the 
gi wer price basis may be hiked still 
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further is making canners reluctant sel- 
lers until more of the pack is in the cans 
and they have an opportunity to fully 
evaluate costs and study the competitive 
picture. It was reported, however, that a 
little business in 300s all-green had been 
worked with independent canners at 
$3.45, green and white at about $3.10. 
Unfavorable weather has also slowed the 
asparagus season in the East, with open- 
ing prices expected to be about the same 
as a year ago, or possibly a little higher. 


PEAS — Midwestern canners are 
showing slightly firmer price views, re- 
flecting the cutdown in acreage in that 
area this season and damage to the crop 
already planted, requiring replanting in 
some instances. However, the carryover 
position being what it is, an occasional 
low-priced offering hits the market as 
some canner endeavors to turn stock into 
cash. Standard ungraded sweets, 303s, 
have been reported on the market as low 
as $1.00 with extra standard 5-sieve 
sweets at $1.05 to $1.10. The situation in 
the Tri-States is reported unchanged. 


BEANS—New pack out of Florida is 
attracting a little interest among buyers 
here, with standard round ungraded cut 
green 303s at $1.15 and extra standards 
at $1.25, with fancy French style at 
$1.50. Market upstate and in the Tri- 
States rules steady. 


CORN—The market for corn remains 
fairly competitive and buyers are shop- 
ping the market rather thoroughly before 
confirming business. Inquiry is princi- 
pally confined to small lots for immediate 
needs. 


TEXAS PINEAPPLE—Reports from 
the Rio Grande Valley indicate that late- 
ness of the pineapple crop in Mexico has 
slowed canning of that fruit in Texas. 
New Pack offerings find broken sliced in 
extra heavy syrup quoted at $1.17%- 
$1.20 for 2s, with 10s at $10.25-$10.50, 
f.o.b. Little interest is being shown by 
local buyers in the Texas pack. 


CITRUS — All canners have gotten 
into step with last week’s advance on 
blended and orange juices, and private 
advices to the trade are that the end is 
not yet, further increases begin in pros- 
pect as a result of shorter holdings and 
general expectations that packers will be 
completely sold out of the past season’s 


pack before the coming season’s citrus 
starts through the processing plants. 
Grapefruit juice is now firm at $1.30 
minimum on 2s and $2.85 on 46-ounce, 
with blended juice at $1.3214-$1.35 on 2s 
and $2.90-$2.95 on 46-ounce. Orange juice 
2s are at $1.35-$1.3714, with 46-ounce at 
$2.95-$3.00. Fancy grapefruit sections, 
303s, list at $1.6714-$1.70, with choice at 
$1.60 and broken at $1.50, while fancy 
citrus salad 303s are in short supply at 
$2.75. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Peaches are 
becoming scarcer in standard and choice 
grades, with the former firm at $1.70- 
$1.75 on 303s and $2.50-$2.55 on 2's, 
while choice ranges $1.75-$1.80 on 303s 
and $2.65-$2.70 on 2%2s. With the oncom- 
ing apricot crop well below normal, can- 
ners are firm on their limited carryover 
holdings, with whole peeled 303s bring- 
ing $2.45 on fancy 303s and around $3.90 
on 2%s. Little change is reported in the 
case of other fruits, with canners not in- 
clined to press offerings where stocks are 
still held, in view of the indicated higher 
costs this season. 


CANNED FISH — The canned fish 
marketing picture has shown no signifi- 
cant changes during the week. Salmon 
continues strong and in short supply; 
sardines are well held under a routine 
movement; and shrimp is strong under 
limited holdings by canners.* Tuna is 
without change as well. The trade, how- 
ever, looks for a speed-up in trading 
tempo as soon as a real spell of warm 
weather hits the major marketing areas. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Strengthening—Corn Picking-up In 

A Hurry — Peas Expected To Advance — 

New Asparagus Prices Announced By Some 

Canners — Tomato Sales Skimpy — Shorter 

Spinach Supplies — Citrus Continues To 

Strengthen—Pineapple Moving Well—West 
Coast Fruits About Sold Up. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 16, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Trading in the 
Chicago area this week might have hung 
over on the plus side when considering 
normal as the dividing line between plus 
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and minus. However, it wasn’t there by 
much despite the mounting evidence in- 
dicating now is the time to buy. Canned 
food markets are getting stronger right 
along and it appears quite obvious the 
buyer’s market, so long in evidence, has 
come to an end and the shoe is about to 
be put on the other foot. There seems to 
be little doubt about a sharp cut in corn 
and pea acreage in this area which is 
going to make a lot of difference in total 
quantities packed from 1958 production. 
The corn market is already much 
stronger and it wouldn’t take much for 
peas to make a quick turn for the better. 
Sales and shipments of corn have been 
heavy the past few weeks and there is an 
entirely different attitude surrounding 
the item. Beets, carrots, beans and kraut 
are all on much firmer ground and dis- 
tributors are just going to pay more 
money as time goes on. The entire West 
Coast fruit picture is firming as almost 
every item is predicted to come up shorter 
than last year. California pears will be 
cff considerably and there is no question 
about the shortage of apricots as com- 
pared to last season. Sweet cherries in 
the same state will be down sharply 
from a year ago and will probably have 
to be imported from the Northwest to 
complete cocktail canning. Cling peaches 
will also be in shorter supply and that 
means cocktail production will likewise be 
less. Citrus is getting stronger all the 
time which is news to no one and now 
pineapple canners have announced a size- 
able increase on pineapple juice. From 
an overall viewpoint, it is difficult to see 
anything but stronger prices in the 
future and while the average buyer may 
resist the trend he will be fighting a los- 
ing battle this year. 


CORN — This market got well in a 
great big hurry. Prices on fancy 303s 
are now up to $1.30 and the trade are 
surprised to find a number of well known 
canners have nothing left to sell. Extra 
standard cream style can still be pur- 
chased here today at $1.10 but this price 
will be up to $1.15 by the time this 
reaches print. Whole kernel cannot be 
found at all with a good many Chicago 
buyers looking for additional supplies 
right now. Fancy tens are usually quoted 
at $8.25 while extra standard is at $7.50 
to $7.75. Sales and shipments have been 
heavy as prices moved up. 


PEAS—Prices have not moved up gen- 
erally as yet although the canners of 
advertised brands have announced price 
increases and the independents are ex- 
pected to follow suit very shortly. Acre- 
age this year is down considerably in the 
Middlewest and eight or ten Wisconsin 
plants that operated last year will not 
turn a wheel this year. Furthermore, up 
to the present date, this has been the 
driest spring in Wisconsin that can be 
remembered by even the oldest old timers. 
A little more adverse weather and pea 


prices are going to take a real quick 
jump to higher ground. 


ASPARAGUS—It won’t be long before 
local canners will be under way on the 
1958 pack of asparagus and prices will 
be down from last year’s opening pri- 
marily because canners are paying less 
money for raw stock. Asparagus has not 
been a profitable pack in these parts for 
the past few years and canners are hop- 
ing current opening prices will get things 
started on the right foot for a change. 
A few canners have announced new 
prices for fancy cuts and tips all green 
on the basis of $12.50 for tens, $1.95 for 
No. 303s, $1.55 for picnics and $1.37% 
for eight ounce. These prices are for 
shipment during the pack and will be ad- 
vanced after June 15th. 


TOMATOES—Little to report at the 
moment simply because trading locally 
has been brought to almost a complete 
halt. There have been a few skimpy 
offerings out of Texas and Florida but 
total sales are hardly worth talking 
about. There have been heavy bookings 
with local canners for shipments out of 
the new pack but such orders won’t mean 
much until another pack gets under way 
here late in August or early in Sep- 
tember. 


SPINACH — California spinach offer- 
ings are at a minimum at present with 
any number of canners withdrawn from 
the market. Prices have been hiked up- 
ward again in the face of much shorter 
supplies and it looks like a seller’s market 
for the rest of the year. Ozark canners 
are also strong minded and they are gen- 
erally holding current stocks at $1.15 for 
fancy 303s and $5.25 for tens. 


CITRUS—A market that continues to 
get stronger as time goes on. Recent re- 
ports from Florida indicate that over 
20,000,000 cases of citrus were shipped 
from the state from December 15, 1957 
to May 3, 1958, breaking all previous 
records for shipments. The pack is over 
and while all citrus will be short, the 
most severe shortages have occurred in 
grapefruit juice, natural blend, tangerine 
juice and citrus salad. There is little 
offered today in the way of juice at less 
than $3.00 for 46 oz. orange, $2.90 for 
blend and $2.85 for grapefruit juice. 


PINEAPPLE—The pack of Hawaiian 
pineapple is just getting started in a 
small way with heavy production ex- 
pected after the middle of next month. 
However, canners are fearful the cur- 
rent prolonged sugar strike will spread 
to cannery workers and possibly dock 
workers which would really fix matters 
up in fine shape. In the meantime, can- 
ners have announced an increase in the 
price of pineapple juice to the basis of 
$2.20 for 46 oz. tins up from unprofit- 
able levels of $1.95. The trade are buy- 
ing heavy on juice at the old price and 
pineapple shipments will really get heavy 
if the strike shows signs of spreading. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There are a 
lot of independent fruit canners on the 
West Coast with very little to sell and 
buyers are having difficulty finding what 
they want and need. As a result, prices 
are strong and could get stronger as evi- 
dence of earlier damage to crops is be- 
coming quite apparent. It looks like pear 
tonnage in California will be off 25 per- 
cent and that will never be made up in 
the Northwest. Canners have warned the 
trade prices could be advanced any day 
now so any such action should not come 
as any surprise. Sweet cherries in Cali- 
fornia have been hurt so badly it appears 
cocktail canners there will have to bring 
additional supplies to complete packing 
from the Northwest. Buyers here are 
watching the market very carefully try- 
ing to stay ahead of price advances if 
and when they come. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Movement Cuts Inventories — Dry 
Beans Quiet—Strong Demands For Aspara- 
gus, Spinach—Rains Get Tomatoes Off To 
Good Start—Light Cherry Crop—Pear Crop 
Below Normal—Fish Catches Down. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 15, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Following an ab- 
sence of four weeks, rain has again vis- 
ited California but so far no appreciable 
damage has been done. Precipitation for 
the season, which still has more than six 
weeks to run, has been about 43 inches 
for the San Francisco Bay area, against 
a normal of slightly more than 22 inches, 
with new all-time records set in many 
districts. Harvesting operations in which 
canners are directly interested include 
those on asparagus, early cherries and 
spinach in a few instances. Planting of 
tomatoes is still under way, with the late 
rain assisting plants to get a good early 
start. A splendid movement in almost all 
items in canned fruits and vegetables is 
reported by canners and distributors and 
prices have stiffened quite noticeably in 
recent weeks. Inventories are lighter than 
expected and many items require much 
shopping to locate. Movement of canned 
salmon is rather slow but other items in 
the fish list are selling well, with empha- 
sis on tuna, 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has remained rather quiet during 
the past week, with a slow demand and 
limited offerings. The index number of 
dry bean prices at the end of the week 
remained at 221.8, the same as a week 
earlier and compared with 183.1 last year. 
Planting is in full swing in most sections 
of the State with soil moisture condi- 
tions the best in recent years. Canners 
have paid as much as $10.75 per 100 
pounds for the quality they insist upon 
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in Small White, but ordinary quality can 
be had at $10.50. Baby Limas have been 
‘vather difficult to locate and are now 
quoted at $8.50 for the higher qualities, 
with Large Limas selling up to $11.85. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is going ahead at an increased pace 
but packs to date seem to be lagging be- 
hind those of recent years. This is due: 
largely to the very heavy rains early 
in the season. Conditions have changed 
marketwise and a considerable part of 
the carryover of last February has moved 
off and new pack is in strong demand. 
Green tipped and White asparagus is in 
especially heavy demand with much of 
the call coming from Germany, which 
took care of a considerable part of last 
year’s pack. Earlier orders are much 
heavier than a year ago, suggesting that 
an increased percentage will go into ex- 
port fields. Much is packed in the No. 
303 size container and many price lists 
quote this at $3.00 a dozen, with some 
pricing Colossal and Mammoth at 10 
cents a dozen higher than other spear 
sizes. Field prices to growers have been 
advanced since the opening of the season, 
with 9.5 cents a pound the general price 
for white and 10 cents for green. Some 
canners are reported to be paying slight- 
ly more. 


SPINACH—The spring pack of spin- 
ach proved somewhat less than had been 
anticipated, with the extremely heavy 
rains making harvesting difficult. This 
item usually runs a wide range in price 
and this season is no exception. The 
popular No. 303 size is quoted at $1.17% 
to $1.27%, with featured brands com- 
manding still more. Some members of 
the trade suggest that a late fall pack 
may be made if the demand keeps up long 
at the present rate. 


TOMATOES — The planting of toma- 
toes is still under way with early growth 
quite satisfactory because of warm 
weather. Canners suggest that packing 
operations on any sizeable scale will not 
get under way until later than usual and 
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that the size of the pack will depend even 
more than usual on when the rainy sea- 
son makes its appearance. Fancy No. 
2% tomatoes are quite generally priced 
at close to $3.00 a dozen, with standard 
at about $1.00 less. 


OLIVES — Canned olive lists remain 
largely unchanged with competition rated 
by the trade as extremely keen. The pack 
runs to less than three million cases a 
year but this is shared by twenty-six 
canners. But growers and canners ex- 
press the opinion that consumption of 
ripe olives could be doubled or tripled by 
unified promotional work but unified 
efforts are slow in materializing. A large 
part of the canned pack is marketed in 
the Far Western States, with California 
leading by a large margin. 


CHERRIES—Spot canned charries are 
now being held more firmly as reports 
come in from growing districts to the 
effect that the California crop will be 
a very light one. Some districts will have 
less than half a normal crop and should 
the shipping demand be strong some can- 
ners may not operate. Most sales of 
fancy No. 303 reported recently have 
been in the neighborhood of $3.00 a dozen, 
with some above this figure. This item 
in the No. 2% size moves largely at $5.00. 


PEARS — The Bartlett pear crop in 
California promises to be rather below 
normal, with State survey estimates plac- 
ing it at about 250,000 tons. Canners still 
have stocks of last year’s pack on hand, 
but prices have strengthened in recent 
weeks. Fancy No. 2%s have moved at 
$4.00, but sales have also been made 
slightly below this figure. 


FISH — Mackerel and anchovies con- 
tinue to elude fishermen in California 
waters and the catch for the year to May 
4th amounted to but 5,441 tons, against 
33,812 tons to a corresponding date last 
year. Anchovies sold during the week at 
$7.50 a case for 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce, while Pacific mackerel has sold 
at $6.25 for No. 1 talls and Jack mackerel 
at $5.75 for the same size. 


MARKET NEWS 


CROPS AND WEATHER 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ture is adequate but subsoil deficient. 
Corn ground is being prepared. Late, 
late, late and dry. No planting as yet. 


DURAND, WIS., May 7—Pea condition is 
average. Will begin planting green and 
wax beans about May 12, which is about 
average. 


FALL RIVER, WIS., May 8—Cool weather 
has held back peas. Looks: like peas will 
bunch when weather gets back to nor- 
mal. It is too early yet to tell what effect 
the frost had on peas. Corn planting 
started this week. Need moisture for 
even emergence. Direct seeding on toma- 
toes completed and have started to plant 
in Indiana territory. 

NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 12— Pea 
acreage going into ground at faster rate 
than would suggest an orderly harvest 
due to cold and dry ground condition. 
Alaska acreage planted; alsweets now 
being planted. Very much in need of 
rain. No sign of rain as yet. First plant- 
ing of peas on April 12, now 30 days old 
and only 2 inches high. 

SUSSEX, WIS., May 7—The biggest prob- 
lem with peas so far has been the lack 
of moisture and frosty nights. We had a 
frost last night and had a serious one a 
week ago. Haven’t any indication of 
actual damage as the plants weren’t far 
enough along, but last night might have 
developed some trouble; can’t tell about 
this for another week. Have had only one 
and three-quarters inches of moisture in 
two months, which is more than three 
inches below normal. We are worried 
because this seems to be a trend, and if 
this will continue then we’ll be way below 
par on needed necessary moisture. In 
addition to the lack of rain we ran into 
a situation where the low spots in the 
field will germinate and the high spots 
will not until they get moisture, and we 
have an uneven crop situation. Corn 
planting will be getting under way this 
week. The same situation prevails here. 
Some beets have been planted and are 
making satisfactory progress so far. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.45 
3.35-3.40 
Large 3.25 
Med.-Small 3.15 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................3.10 
Lar 3.00 
3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 
Mammoth — 
Large 
- 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 1 Pie. a 
No. 300 — 

BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

EAst 

No. 303 .... 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.40- 1. 55 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 

No. 308 40 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Cut, No. 1.1714-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Gr. Wh., Fcy., 3 sv., No. 303...... 2.10 
No. 10 

Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

No, 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 

8.60-8.75 

Cut... No: 0-1.15 
No. 5-7.00 

Mip-WEst 


Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........1. 

Fey., Cut, No. 303.. 
No. 10 


No. 7.50-7.75 
Std., iat, 1.15 

No. — 


Wax, ve Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 


NortTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 .. —— 


No. 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2. 60 
3.75 
Small, No. 2. $0. 2.10 
12.00-12.25 
Medium. No. 303.. .7521.95 
10.25-10.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. Whi, BOB 1.35 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 
No. 10 —— 
No. 10 
Med., No. 303 a 
No. 10 : 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1 


Fey., Sliced, No. 
Sl. 


No. 
Diced, No 
No. 10 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No, 10 5.25 


CANNED 


1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
bast 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
h-1.60 
No. 10 8 50-9.50 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
10 7.00 
Fey., No. 1.60-1.80 
No. 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 7.50-7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 —— 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 

1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7 
1.35-1.45 

No. 10 25 

Std., No. 303 1.20 

No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 


1.20-1.25 
4 303 1.20 
No. 7.75-8.00 
East SWEETS 
my Run, No. 308........ 1. 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
2 sv., No. 10 12.25 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 
3 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 o7 
3 sv., No. 30% 
4 sv., 8 oz. 
4 sv., No. 303 
6.75-7.00 


Mip-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... 501.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 8V., No. 
No. 10 8.25 

1.45 
No. 8.00-8.25 

Ex 

Ungraded, No 
No. 10 
No. 10 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 

East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 

SAUERKRAU' 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303......1.12%-1.15 
No. 21% 1.60 
No. 10 5.40-5.50 

No. 10 5.50 

SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No, 308........1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 7.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1,15-1.20 
No. 24% 1.50 
No. 10 5-5.75 
Calif., Fey., No. 303....1.171 vot 27% 
No. 214 1.82% 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 


FOOD PRICES 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.25 
1.90-2.00 
No 2% 2.40-2.50 
7.75-8.00 

Fla., ‘std. 1.75 
No, 2%.... 2.45 
No. 10 8.00 

o. 303 2.00-2.15 
2. 00-8. 10 
2.00 

2.60-2.80 

8.75-9.00 

1.80 

2.60 

8.75 

2.10 

3.00 

10.25 

1.45-1.50 

2.00-2.10 

7.50-7. 

No. 10 7.50-8. 00 

Temas, No. 1.55 

No. 10 7.75 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Fey., 14 
0 10.50 


1 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz 
10 


-1.621%4-1.70 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.80-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%......00 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PURFE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303............ 1.50 
No, 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Icy., 1.044, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCFE 


East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
BO 8.50 
Choice, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%..........4.00-4.10 
13.50-13.75 
o. 10 11.75 
Std., No. 2% 3.00 
o. 10 10.50 
11.25 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%..4.00-4.10 
No. 13.50-13.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 13.75 
No. 
Chote. NO 4.50 
No. 10 
COCKTAIL 
Froy., No. 2.1214-2.17% 
No. 3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 2% 3.40 
11.75-11.85 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308.......... oo 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10,50 


Choice, No. 3038 
N 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%. 
No. 10 

Choice, No. 2% 


o. 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
No. 2% 4.00 
13.25-13.50 
2.12% 
2u, $.15-3.25 
10 12.00 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
0. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, I'cy., Sl., No. 2............ 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2.95 
No. 10 10.10 
Choice, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........00000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 7.75 
Choice, No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 
California . 
Northwest ... 
Midwest 
gi Northwest (per doz.) 


95-2.00 
B 1.65-1.75 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz, tin 2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.33% 
46 oz. 2.90-2.921 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.30 
46 oz. 2.85 
ORANGE 
Frozen, 6 0z. 2.00 
12 oz. 3.85 
32 oz. 12.00. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
2.45 
TOMATO 
.2.70-2.80 
2.70-2.75 
calif. 5 1.15-1.221%4 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 5.00-5.20 
FISH 
SALMON— Per CaAsE 48 CANS 
— Red, No. IT.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-22.00 
Red., No. 1T............26.00-27.00 
s 15.00-16.00 
P.S. Sockeye, 23.00 
23.00 
13.00-13.50 
— 


SARDINES—Per 
Calif., Ovals, No. 1.. 


Oil Key Carton... 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium — 
Small — 
Broken — 

TUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., White Meat, %s......11.25-11.75 
Fey., Light Meat, \s......11.00-11.50 

Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.50 


2,00-12.50 
ast ALASKAS 
ae Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........1.80-1.90 
No. 
4 sv., No. 308 
East, Fey., 14. 16- .18 
.11.50 
§0-1.55 
4 SV., NO. 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
Ex. Std., No. 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 


